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THIS WEEK IN THE MARKETS... 


@ Copper sales heavy—producers pushing output to the top. 
@ Special High Grade zinc stock increase does not indicate weakening market. 
@ Platinum market firm with wide price spread—European price above U. S. 


COPPER—Domestic average 42.900c, ref’y. ZINC—13c, East St. Louis (f.a.s. Gulf 11%4c) 


O 


O 


The average price of copper rose slightly this week as 
custom smelters made sales at prices up to 45%4c de- 
livered. Sales in the domestic market were unusually 
heavy and sales of foreign copper were in sizeable 
amounts. On Nov. 4 at the first session, the London 
Metal Exchange copper bid price rose to £378. This has 
been attributed to rumors of labor trouble in both Chile 
and Rhodesia; the possibility of war centered in the 
Near East may also have been pertinent. Most copper 
interests in the U. S. gave little attention to price move- 
ments on the LME. Second session Wednesday, the bid 
price had dropped to £369. 


QUICKSILVER-—$279-$283 per flask, N. Y. 


There was no significant change in the quicksilver mar- 
ket in the past week. Business was done at the above 
range, up one dollar from the previous week, though not 
much metal was sold. Some January mercury was avail- 
able at $270. Spot is scarce. 


LITHIUM 


American Potash announced that effective Jan. 1, 1956, 
it was reducing the price of lithium carbonate to 82c a 
lb from 85c, in carload lots. Less than carload lots will 
be priced at 87c. Lithium hydroxide is to be priced at 
80c a lb in carload lots. These prices include delivery 
charges. 


PLATINUM-—$97-$105 per oz. 


The dealer price of platinum is as high as $105. The 
London headquarters of a major platinum producer has 
announced it is charging $91 per oz for metal purchased 
by customers of long standing, particularly those in the 
industrial field. It indicated it opposed high prices of 
platinum and also hoped for a stable price. Another 
major producer stated it takes the same position but in 
order to keep its regular customers supplied it has had 
to go into the market and purchase metal at market 
prices; it said to do this and sell at its former price would 
involve too great a loss. Our average price is $99 per oz. 
Europe reports prices above $105. 


LEAD—15'4c, N. Y. (f.a.s. Gulf 1334-14c) 


Lead sales for the week dropped to 4,253 tons from 9,344 
tons last week. There is no feeling this indicates a weak- 
ening in the market—in some cases it represents scarcity 
of metal on the part of producers. Most factors feel the 
lead situation is in good balance. 


Zinc Institute statistics for October aroused considerable 
interest. Production of 89,462 short tons was the highest 
of the year. Perhaps of more interest was the drop in 
shipments to the Government stockpile to 1,942 tons, the 
lowest shipment since the accelerated stockpiling pro- 
gram went into effect. Shipments to domestic consumers 
were 85,770 tons, about average for the year, and export 
and drawback were 36 tons. Stocks of Special High in- 
creased to 6,391 tons from 3,519 tons in September and 
High Grade dropped to 3,079 tons from 4,956 tons. It is 
generally agreed there is no weakening in Special High 
—an increase in output in October by over 4,000 tons to 
35,915 tons eased producers’ shipping problems. 


One zinc seller still shows the Special High premium 
at 1.5c. 


TIN—964c, prompt, N. Y. 


The New York tin market weakened slightly in the past 
few days. Most believe this indicates resistance to high 
prices on the part of consumers. In some cases consum- 
ers had bought heavily earlier and are able to wait. 


TUNGSTEN-$5 per lb, hydrogen reduced, 99.9 + %. 


One major producer of hydrogen-reduced tungsten 
raised the price effective Oct. 31 from $4.65 to $5 a Ib. 
Effective Nov. 3 another producer went to the new price 
and on Nov. 7 a third producer followed. The price 
change brings hydrogen-reduced metal more into line 
with the 98.8% grade, the price of which remains at 
$4.50 a lb in 1,000 lb lots. 


SILVER—915éc N. Y. (London 794d) 


Demand for silver remains strong. Consumers cannot 
meet prompt needs and are purchasing from the Treas- 
ury. Demand for silver abroad also is strong. There are 
reports West Germany is attempting to purchase in- 
creased amounts. 
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Iron Ore Production and 
Shipments Rise in August 


Domestic iron mines produced 14,160,- 
125 gross tons of iron ore and shipped 
15,116,982 tons during August, according 
to the Bureau of Mines. These tonnages 
were 9% and 3%, respectively, higher 
than July 1955 and 38% and 40%, re- 
spectively, above August 1954. 

The August 1947-49 average produc- 
tion and shipments were 12,517,772 and 
12,868,999 gross tons respectively; pro- 
duction in August was 113.1% and ship- 
ments 117.5% of the August 1947-49 
average. Mine stocks decreased from 
7,803,115 gross tons to 6,846,258 tons and 
were the lowest since December 1954. 

The Lake Superior district (Michigan, 
Minnesota and Wisconsin) produced 
12,390,096 gross tons, an increase of 9% 
compared with July; shipments in- 
creased 5% above July to 13,343,805 
gross tons. August production was 37% 
and shipments 40% above August 1954. 

Iron ore imports—2,870,371 tons—were 
15% higher than last month and 69% 
above August 1954. Imports were re- 
ceived from 11 countries. Canada sup- 
plied 62% of the total, Venezuela 19%, 
Sweden 5%, Brazil 4%, Peru 3%, Li- 
beria 3%, Chile 2% and 2% came from 
British West Africa, Mexico, Dominican 
Republic, and United Kingdom. 


September Steel Shipments 


Shipments of finished steel products 
during September were the highest in 
history for that month at 7,378,247 tons, 
American Iron and Steel Institute an- 
nounced late last week. During nine 
months of this year, steel shipments to- 
taled 62,672,603 tons—also a record. 


The September total exceeded the 
previous record for that month, set in 
1952, by more than 836,000 tons. During 
the first three-quarters of the year, ship- 
ments of steel products were 32% great- 
er than the 47,450,173 tons shipped dur- 
ing the same period last year and about 
824,000 tons more than the prior nine- 
months record in 1953. 


Replacement Battery Shipments 


Estimated shipments of automotive 
replacement batteries by United States 
manufacturers during 1953, 1954 and 
1955, by months, in thousands of bat- 
teries, according to a report prepared 
for the Association of American Bat- 
tery Manufacturers by Dun & Brad- 
street. 

1953 1954 1955 


1,788 1,478 
1,422 1,647 
1,194 1,321 
1,150 1,281 
1,391 1,572 
1,834 1,794 
2,288 2,024 
2,481 (a)2,777 
September d 2,728 3,045 
October J 2,660 aaee 
November A 2,410 
December d 1,796 


23,613 23,142 
(a) Revised. 


Freight Rate Increases 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Oct. 18 authorized the railroads to 
make permanent the 15% “interim” 
freight increases it granted in 1951 and 
1952. 

The increase was to expire December 
31, 1955, but the ICC ordered cancella- 
tion of the expiration date. The ICC 
announced a report setting forth its find- 
ings will be issued later. The National 
Coal Association denounced the action 
and said the railroads are now financial- 
ly stronger than ever before. 


s 
Tin Agreement and Indonesia 


The Indonesian Foreign Ministry 
spokesman, according to Reuters, has 
stated that the Indonesian Government 
will try to put the international tin 
agreement before Parliament for ratifi- 
cation before the end of this year. The 
government’s proposal had its first 
reading in Parliament earlier this year 
but could not be put on the agenda for 
a second reading because of the recent 
Cabinet crisis. Since then, the spokes- 
man said, Parliament had been busy 
with important issues which had pri- 
ority. 
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Purchasing Agents Expect 
Greater Price Stability 


The National Association of Purchas- 
ing Agents report, in the November 2 
Bulletin, indicated purchasing agents 
believe business conditions will be good 
in 1956. 


Purchasing executives find conditions 
in October indicate that good business 
will prevail well into 1956. With 95% of 
the Business Survey Committee mem- 
bers reporting production as high as, or 
higher than, September and 93% show- 
ing their new order position to be the 
same or better, the fourth quarter may 
be the best of 1955. Forward planning 
involving substantial capital invest- 
ments is also indicative of confidence in 
the long-term potential of the over-all 
economy. 

While the number reporting higher 
commodity prices still exceeds the 
number who say prices are the same or 
lower, there is a definite indication of 
more price stability. Inventories, while 
substantial, are not of the distress type 
that would reflect diminishing sales. 
Employment is at its highest point since 
mid-1950. Buying policy remains essen- 
tially unchanged, although many items 
difficult to obtain are causing purchas- 
ing people to lengthen lead time on 
those materials, to assure delivery. 


The increases in costs occasioned by 
recent wage negotiations are being 
passed on to the buyer in total, or sub- 
stantial part, say 97% of the committee 
members who answered that special 
question. Only 3% reported that sup- 
pliers are finding it possible, by use of 
more efficient methods, to absorb their 
higher costs. 

The inventory situation on purchased 
materials shows a slightly different pic- 
ture from September. Only 18% report 
inventories lower, a reflection of de- 
fense requirements’ being reduced. The 
23% that report higher inventories at- 
tribute this to protection against raw 
material shortages, forward buying of 
scarce items and an acceleration to 
match increased sales and production. 
The 59% reporting inventories the same 
as a month ago indicate adjustments are 
being made to balance raw material 
stocks with stocks of finished goods. 


Secondary Lead in August 


Increased activity was general in the 
secondary lead industry in the U. S. in 
August, the Bureau of Mines reported. 


Smelters’ receipts of lead-base scrap 
and residue totaled 48,882 short tons, up 
23% from July. Lead-base scrap treated 
in August was 43,891 tons, up 8.7% 
from July. Stocks of scrap rose to 50,762 
tons from 45,771 tons in July. 

The lead content of consumed pur- 
chased lead-base scrap in August was 
estimated at 31,137 tons; the tin content 
was 674 tons and the antimony content 
1,505 tons. The content of tin-based 
scrap was 10 tons of lead, 255 tons of 
tin and 5 tons of antimony. 
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112 MARKET STREET 
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TUNGSTEN 


METAL SCRAP 
COMPLEX ORES 
CONCENTRATES 
GRINDINGS 
RESIDUES 

















International 
Minerals and Metals 
Corporation 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


COPPER, ZINC 


bd 
BUYERS 
ORES, CONCENTRATES 
SCRAP, RESIDUES 


FOR PHELPS DODGE PLANTS 
in Laurel Hill, L.1., N.Y. 
Douglas, Arizona — El Paso, Texas 


FOR NATIONAL ZINC COMPANY 
(Subsidiary) 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
> 
SELLERS 
COPPER (ELECTROLYTIC) 
CADMIUM 


ZINC AND BY-PRODUCTS 
MERCURY 











Miscellaneous Metals 


Quotations cover wholesale lots, f.o.b. 
New York, unless otherwise specified. 


ALUMINUM — Per lb., base price, f.o.b. 
shipping point, (freight allowed): 30 lb. 
ingot, 99% plus, 24.4c.; in pigs, 22.5c. 

Base prices on aluminum ingot of 
higher purity: 99.75%, 249c.; 99.8%, 
25.4c.; 99.85%, 26.4c. 


ANTIMONY — Cents per Ib. 99%% 


Domestic Domestic 
Boxed (a) Bulk (b) 
New York Laredo 


(a) Boxed (224 lb.) 10,000 Ib. or more but 
less than carload. (b) In bulk, carload, f.o.b. 
Laredo; boxed one-half cent extra. 


BISMUTH — Per lb., in ton lots, $2.25. 


CADMIUM — Per lb., delivered. 
Commercial Special 
(a)Sticks (b)Shapes 


Nov. $1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
Nov. 1.70 


(a) Base price. (b) Special shapes to platers. 


CALCIUM—Per lb., in ton lots, cast in 
slabs and small pieces, $2.05. 


CHROMIUM — Per lb., 97% grade, 05% 
C, $1.25; 9-11% C, $1.34. (Usually sold 
as chrome-metal.) 

Electrolytic chromium, commercial 
grade, 99% min., f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., per Ib.: $1.25. 


COBALT~—Per lb., rondelles or granules, 
in 500 to 600 Ib. containers, $2.60; in 100 
lb. containers, $2.62; less than 100 Ib. 
containers, $2.67. Prices ex. docks or 
store N. Y. or Niagara Falls. 

Cobalt fines, $2.60 per lb. of Co con- 
tained, f.o.b. N. Y. or Niagara Falls, 
standard package of 650 Ib. 


COLUMBIUM — No quotation. 


GALLIUM — Per gram, in 1,000 gram 
lots, $3; 1 to 999 grams, $3.25. 


GERMANIUM — Per Ib., $295. 
INDIUM — Per oz. troy, 99.9%, $2.25. 
IRIDIUM — Per oz. troy, $100@$110. 
LITHIUM — Per lb. 98%, $11@$14. 


MAGNESIUM — Per lb., 10,000 Ib. lots: 
Pig ingot 99.8%, Freeport, Tex., 32.5c; 
Port Newark, N. J. 33.9c; Madison, IIL, 
33.7c; Notched ingot, Freeport, 33.25c; 
Port Newark 34.7c; Madison, 34.5. Ef- 
fective Aug. 16, 1955. 


MANGANESE-—Per Ib., delivered, 95.5% 
Mn, 2 in. x down, carloads, bulk, 45c.; 
packed, 46%c. 

Electrolytic, per lb., f.o.b. Knoxville, 
Tenn., with freight allowed east of 
Mississippi; Min. 99.9% Mn.; Carload 


30c.; ton lots, 32c. Premium for hydro- 
gen-removed metal 0.75c, per pound. 


MOLYBDENUM — Per lb., 99% $3.00. 


NICKEL — Per lb., electrolytic cathodes, 
f.0.b. Port Colborne, Ont., contract price, 
64%4c, U.S. import duty included. Nickel 
oxide sinter, 60%c per lb. of nickel con- 
tent, f.0.b. Copper Cliff. 


OSMIUM — Per oz., $80@$100, nominal. 
PALLADIUM — Per oz. troy, $22@$24. 


PLATINUM-—Per oz. troy $97@$105. Our 
appraisal of average, $99. 


QUICKSILVER — Per flask of 76 lb, 
$279@$283. 


RADIUM — Per mg. radium content, 
$16@$21.50, as to quantity. 


RHODIUM — Per oz. troy, $118@$125. 
RUTHENIUM —Per oz. troy, $45@$55. 


SELENIUM—Producers quote $9@$10 
per lb; distributors $10.50. 


SILICON — Per lb., minimum, 97 per- 
cent Si, maximum 1 percent Fe, crushed, 
carload lots, in bulk, 20%4c. 


SODIUM — Per lIb., carload lots, in 
drums, 1644c.; less than carload lots, 17c. 


TANTALUM — Per kilo, base price, 
$137 for rod; sheet, $93. 


TELLURIUM — Per lb., $1.75. 


THALLIUM -— Per Ib., $12.50. 


TITANIUM — Per lb., Grade A-1, 99.3% 
plus, maximum 0.3% iron, $3.75, f.o.b. 
shipping center. (On maximum .5% 
iron, $3.25.) Effective Nov. 1, 1955. 


TUNGSTEN — Per lb., 98.8% minimum 
1,000 Ib. lots, $4.50. Hydrogen reduced, 
99.9% plus, $5. 


VANADIUM — Per lb, 100-Ib lots, $3.45. 
ZIRCONIUM — Per lb., sponge, $10. 


Metallic Ores 


Prices in tons of 2,000 lbs., or “units” 
of 20 lb., unless otherwise stated. 


ANTIMONY ORE—Per unit of antimony 
contained, 50 to 55%, $3.60@$3.70; min. 
60% $4.20@$4.30; min. 65% $4.45@$4.55. 


BERYLLIUM ORE — Per unit BeO con- 
tained, 10-12% f.o.b. mine, Colorado, 
$46@$48, depending on quantity. 

Imported ore, per short ton unit of 
BeO, c.i.f. U.S. ports, basis 10% to 12% 
BeO, $36@$38. 


CHROME ORE—Per long ton, dry basis, 
subject to penalties if guarantees are not 
met, f.o.b. cars N. Y., Phila., Balt., etc. 
Rhodesian: 

48% CreO3,3tolratiolump (b)$43.00@$44.00 

48% CroOs3, 2.8 to 1 ratio. . . (b)$40.00@$41.00 

48% Cr2QOz, no ratio (b)$29.00@$31.00 
South African (Transvaal) : 

48% CreOz3, no ratio 

44% Cr,O,, no ratio 
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Turkish (basis 48% 3 to 1): 
48% CroOz3, 3 to 1 ratio, lump and 
concentrates 
46% Cr2Oz, 3 to 1 ratio, lump 
and concentrates 


Pakistan (Baluchistan) : 
48% Cre2Oz3, 3 to 1 ratio 


(a) Nominal. (b) Long term contracts. 


COBALT ORE —Per lb of cobalt con- 
tained, f.o.b. Cobalt, Ont. 9% grade, 
$1.30; 10%, $1.40; 11%, $1.50; 12%, $1.60. 


COLUMBITE — Per lb of pentoxide, 
$1.75@$2.00, basis 50% Cb:0;. Nominal. 


IRON ORE — Per long ton, Lower Lake 
ports. Lake Superior ore: 


Mesabi non-bessemer, 5142% iron, 
$10.10. Old Range, non-bessemer, $10.25. 


Mesabi, bessemer, 514%2% iron, $10.25. 
Old Range, bessemer, $10.40. 


Eastern ores, cents per long ton unit, 
delivered at furnaces: Foundry and 
basic, 56@62%, 17@18c. 


Swedish, 60@68% (contracts), per 
unit, 22c plus, depending on grade, c.i-f. 
Atlantic ports. 


Brazilian, per gross ton, 68.5% iron, 
f.0.b. port of shipment: Contracts $11.50 
@$12.00; nearby business $12.25@$12.50. 


MANGANESE ORE—Consumption con- 
tinues at high level, but volume business 
still light. Freight rates present a prob- 
lem. 


Indian ore was quotable at 98c@$1 per 
long ton unit of Mn, c.if. U.S. ports, 
duty extra, basis 46 to 48% Mn, nearby 
positions. 


On long-term contracts for ore from 
various sources, 46@48% Mn, quotations 
nominal at 94@96c, c.i.f. U.S. ports, duty 
extra. 


Low iron, 48% Mn (max. 2% Fe), 
$1.05 per long ton unit of Mn, duty extra. 


Chemical grade, per ton, coarse or 
fine, minimum 84% MnOz, carloads, in 
drums $96; burlap bags $90.50 f.o.b. 
Philadelphia. 


MOLYBDENUM ORE — Per lb of con- 
tained Mo, f.o.b. Climax, Colo., plus cost 
of containers, $1.05. 


TITANIUM ORE—Per gross ton, ilme- 
nite, 59.5% TiOs, f.o.b. Atlantic sea- 
board, $20, nominal. 


Rutile, per lb, minimum 94% concen- 
trate, 10@15c, depending on time of de- 
livery. 


TUNGSTEN ORE — Per short ton unit 
of WOs, concentrates of known good 
analysis, basis 65%: 


Foreign ore, per short ton unit of WOs, 
nearby arrival, c.if. U.S. ports, duty 
extra: Wolfram. $33.50@$34.00; scheelite 
$34.50@$35.00, depending on grade. 

Western high grade scheelite concen- 
trate, $63 per unit, f.o.b. mine. 


North Carolina high grade concen- 
trate, $63 per unit, f.o.b. mine. 


London, per long ton unit of WOs, 
i prices, good ore: Wolfram 
242s bid, 248s asked. 











E. A. GODOY & CO., INC. 


CUNARD BUILDING, 25 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


CHROME ORES * Refractory + Metallurgical + Chemical 
MANGANESE ORES * Metallurgical + Chemical 
IRON ORES * Open hearth + Blast furnace 








VANADIUM ORE — Per lb Ve205 con- 
tained, domestic, 31c, f.o.b. mine. 
ZIRCON ORE (sand) — Per long ton, 
cif. Atlantic seaboard, minimum 65% 
ZrOo, $48@$49. 


Metallic Compounds 


ANTIMONY TRIOXIDE —Per lb, car- 
load lots, in bags, 29c; less than carload, 
3046ec. 

ARSENIOUS OXIDE (arsenic trioxide), 
refined, white min. 99%, per lb, 5%éc, 
in barrels carload lots delivered. 
COBALT OXIDE — Ceramic grade 72% 
to 7342% Co, $1.96 per lb east of Missis- 
sippi and $1.98% per lb west of Missis- 





Tungsten 
Tin 
Antimony 


BUYERS 


Tungsten Concentrates, Tungsten Tin 
Concentrates * Mixed Tungsten Ores 
* Tungsten Tailings, Scrap, Tips, 
Grindings * Tin Concentrates — Tin 
Dross, Tin Furnace Bottoms. 


SELLERS 


Tungsten Concentrates to Buyers’ 
Specifications * Tungsten Salts, 
Tungsten Powder * Tungsten Rods, 
and Wires * Tin Ingots, Tin Oxides, 
Tin Chlorides. 

2 


233 BROADWAY...NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
Cable Address: WAHCHANG NEW YORK 
Plant: Glen Cove, N. Y. 





WAH CHANG 


CORPORATION 
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sippi. Quotations are for oxide packed 
in 350-lb containers. 


COPPER SULPHATE — Per lb, in car- 
load lots, 14.9c, large or small crystals, 
f.o.b. N.Y. 


GERMANIUM OXIDE — Per lb, $142. 


Rolled Metals, Etc. 


BRASS — Cents per lb (base prices) 


Sheet Wire Rods 
Yellow Brass 52.81 (a) 42.41 
Best quality brass .. 54.29 54.83 54.23 
Red brass 80% . 57.09 56.49 
Red brass 85% ’ 58.63 58.03 
Com’! bronze 9% .... . 60.72 60.12 
Gilding metal 62.28 61.68 
(a) Free cutting 


CADMIUM — Per lb Special shapes, to 
platers, $1.70. 


COPPER — Per lb Sheets, over 20 in. 
wide, 62.76c, rolls 20 in. and under, 
60.79c; Wire, bare, carload lots f.o.b. 
mills 48.35c. 


LEAD SHEETS — Per lb, full rolled, 140 
sq ft, 21c. 


MONEL METAL — Per lb (base prices) 
Standard cold-rolled sheet, 78c; cold- 
rolled strip, 87c. Rods, hot-rolled 69c. 


NICKEL — Per lb (base prices) sheets, 
cold-rolled, $1.02; rods, hot-rolled, 8Tc. 


NICKEL SILVER — Per lb, sheets, 10% 
66c; 18% 69.63c; wire and rods, 10% 
68.33c. 


PHOSPHOR BRONZE — Per lb, sheets, 
5% tin, 80.99c; wire and rods, 5% 81.49c; 
10% 87.53c. 


ZINC — Per lb, carload lots f.o.b. mill 
(base price): Sheet 23c; ribbon 20%c; 
plates 19142@22%4c, depending on size. 


ZINC DIE-CASTING ALLOY — Ingot 
per lb, carload lots, delivered, 17142@ 
18%4c. 

. 


United States Gold Price 


The price paid by the United States 
Treasury for gold purchased by the 
mints continued at $35 per troy ounce 
of fine gold, less % of 1%. 

Actual payment by the United States Treas- 
ury for gold in imported and domestic ore or 
concentrate is at 99.75% of the price quoted 


by the Treasury, which at present is equal to 
$34.9125 per oz. 











Phelps Dodge Corporation 


COPPE 


Phelps Dodge Refining Corp. 


300 PARK AVENUE, 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


P * D ELECTROLYTIC COPPER 
P D M FIRE REFINED COPPER 


L N S ELECTROLYTIC COPPER 





TRIANGLE BRAND 
COPPER SULPHATE - NICKEL SULPHATE 


SMELTERS: Morenci, Ariz. 
Ajo, Ariz. 
Douglas, Ariz. 
Laurel Hill, N.Y. 


REFINERIES: El Paso, Texas 
Laurel Hill, N.Y. 


PRECIOUS METALS 
SELENIUM * TELLURIUM 
COPPER PASTE (80% CU) 


BUYERS OF BULLION, ORES, 
CONCENTRATES, MATTES, 
BLISTER, COPPER, SCRAP 

METALS and RESIDUES 











Nickel Output of Government 
Plant in Cuba Exceeds Target 


General Services Administration re- 
ports that Nicaro, the Government- 
owned nickel plant in Cuba, “has opened 
its fourth year of full operation with 
new achievements in nicke] production 
to its credit.” 

Edmund F. Mansure, head of GSA, in 
announcing the performance, said it was 
achieved under the handicap of an ex- 
pansion program which will increase the 
plant’s capacity by 75%. He said these 
achievements factually refute sugges- 
tions of slipshod operations at Nicaro. 

He said Nicaro produced at the annual 
rate of 15,608 tons of nickel for the three 
month period ending on September 30, 
1955. It tops the target of 15,500 tons set 
when the plant, built in World War II, 
was reurned to operation four years ago. 
It has produced nearly 50,000 tons of 
nickel since it was started up again in 
January 1950. A small amount of cobalt 
is included in the figures. 

“These results,” he continued, “are 
promising for the future of Nicaro when 
the expansion has been completed. With 
accomplishments of this character to its 
credit, Nicaro can advance steadily to- 
ward a highly successful commercial 
enterprise. This is GSA’s goal. The pres- 
ent records point the way to leasing or 
selling the plant without sacrificing the 
Government investment after the ex- 
pansion has proven itself.” 

The nickel facility, located 450 miles 
east of Havana in Oriente Province, is 
the largest installation in the National 
Industrial Reserve, a pool of defense 
plants maintained by the GSA Public 
Buildings Service. Nicaro’s operation 
and expansion are supervised by the 
GSA Nickel Committee which is headed 
by James P. Pinkley, director of NIR. 

The record annual rate of production 
has exceeded the best years of operations 
during the plant’s first run, when 12,391 
tons were produced in 1946. The new 
high exceeded the capacity estimated for 
it when GSA contracted with the Nickel 
Processing Corp. to operate the installa- 
tion. 

Nicaro output is divided between the 
open market and the Government stock- 
pile. Based on current prices, total out- 
put since start up time is worth about 
$60-million. 

Nicaro has had the support and co- 
operation of the Cuban Government. The 
Nickel Processing Corp., which operated 
the facility, is owned jointly by Nation- 
al Lead and a Cuban firm, Fomento de 
Minerales Cubanos, S. A. 


Vickery Joins Horizons, Inc. 


Dr. Ronald C. Vickery, a foremost au- 
thority on rare earths, has joined the 
chemistry and metallurgy research staff 
of Horizons, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. Born 
and educated in England, Dr. Vickery 
was associated with the Australian gov- 
ernment in the Commonwealth Scien- 
tific Industrial Research Department 
prior to joining the American research 
organization. 
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WASHINGTON REPORT 





(A regular feature usually appearing the second week of each month) 


TITANIUM — A 90-day lead-time specification between 
titanium production and fabrication has been proposed 
by Commerce Department’s BDSA industry meeting of 
titanium producers and fabricators. 


Simultaneously, Government officials said an open ex- 
pansion goal, recently closed, for titanium sponge was 
no longer necessary, as titanium sponge is now in excess 
of its projected use for the next few years. 


Advisory Committee recommendations were for Gov- 
ernment purchase of titanium sponge for the strategic 
stockpile. Foreign titanium purchases — primarily from 
Japan — were decried by the industry committee, which 
said that if the Government planned to continue buying 
foreign-produced titanium, the domestic producers 
should be advised of it sufficiently in advance to make 
allowances. 


ALUMINUM — Aluminum set-asides for first quarter of 
1956 to fill Atomic Energy Commission and Defense De- 
partment needs will total 72,500 tons. This is 16% of an 
estimated 453,000 tons of aluminum which will be pro- 
duced during the first quarter of 1956. 


CELLER ANTI-TRUST COMMITTEE — The House Sub- 


committee on Anti-Trust (Celler Committee) will re- 
cess during November before completing hearings on 
WOCS (industry personnel serving Government with- 
out compensation). 


Last minerals industry man heard before committee 
recessed was Frederick Franklin of the Vanadium Corp. 
of America. Franklin testified concerning shortages of 
chromite during the Korean war. He said he had not 
given any advance information on N.P.A. allocation or- 
ders to metals suppliers. 


STATISTICAL ABSTRACT — The 1955 publication of 
the Statistical Abstract by the Department of Commerce 
has been announced. Available immediately, the annual 
encyclopedia can be ordered from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, 25, D.C., or from any Com- 
merce Department field office for $3.50. 


TUNGSTEN TARIFF — W. Lunsford Long, president of 
the Tungsten Mining Corp., and president of the Tung- 
sten Institute, addressing the United States Tariff Com- 
mission and the Committee for Reciprocity Information, 
pointed out a new research program for the metal by 
the domestic mining industry as highly commendable. 


Long also strongly opposed tariff reductions on tungs- 
ten, claiming that such a reduction would seriously af- 
fect the ability of the domestic industry to continue — 
doubly serious as it would also hurt chances of the re- 
search program for future needs to be carried out. The 
research program mentioned has been contracted to the 
Stanford University Research Institute in California. 


Refuting statement by the Defense Department that 
titanium is a “short supply” metal, Long pointed to 
1954 statistics, which showed domestic production three 
times greater than domestic consumption. He then con- 
trasted this with “earlier years,” when, without a Fed- 
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eral program, domestic production furnished less than 
half of the needs for domestic consumption. 


STOCKPILE HEARINGS — Executive hearings will be 


held November 28 and 29 by House Mining Subcom- 
mittee (Rogers, D-Tex.) to “wind up loose ends” of 
stockpile hearings held throughout last session of Con- 
gress. 


Purpose of the hearings is to determine what Office cf 
Defense Mobilization policy is toward stockpiling levels. 
“We're not interested in stockpile quotas or levels,” 
Congressman Rogers said, “but we are interested in how 
ODM goes about obtaining them.” 


Referring to the domestic mining industry as a sick 
industry, Rogers said attention must be paid to the effect 
imported materials is having on domestic production of 
the same materials, of improving sub-par materials, and 
of handling subsidies for the domestic industry. Sub- 
sidies could be in the form of guaranteed markets, guar- 
anteed loans or other Government aids. He referred to 
manganese as a case in point. 


The concept of critical stockpiling will also be con- 
sidered—that is, the value of a long-range program if 
Russia were ready to fight now. 


Although the two-day sessions will not lead directly 
to new legislation, Mr. Rogers said, they will certainly 
be used to evaluate legislation, which will be planned 
to aid the domestic mining industry in the new session 
of the 84th Congress. 


MINERALS CENSUS — The 1954 Census of Mineral In- 


dustries, the first in fifteen years, is being published 
piecemeal by the Census Bureau and the Department of 
Commerce. Reports showing up-to-date growth figures 
for all 36 of the basic minerals will be released during 
the year. 


The reports on potash, soda and borate minerals; peat; 
bauxite; native asphalt; and molybdenum, chromium, 
cobalt and nickel ores, are now out and contain detailed 
statistical comparisons between 1954 and last census year, 
1939. The information published includes the value and 
tonnage of shipments, capital expenditures, and type 
and cost of machinery. There is also a full account of 
labor costs, including number of employees, salaries and 
man-hours worked. 


The latest report, that on molybdenum, chromium, 
cobalt and nickel ores, shows that the value of ship- 
ments increased from $15,458,000 to $59,417,000. At the 
same time, labor costs rose from $2-million to $13-mil- 
lion, and non-capital expenditures from over $2-million 
to $15-million. 


NICKEL DIVERSIONS — Premium price ferro-nickel and 


nickel ingot will be diverted from scheduled shipments 
to the Government during November and December at 
a monthly rate of 1.1-million pounds. This will bring to 
23,950,000 pounds the total amount of nickel diverted to 
industry during 1955. The metal will be offered to indus- 
try at the price which would have been paid by the 
Government and should lighten supply problems for 
non-defense consumers. 














ZINC OXIDES - CADMIUM 


ZINC 


i ee Oe ee | 
LEAD COMPANY 


The Largest Producer of Lead in the United States 
250 PARK AVE.:-NEW YORK 17 


TEL. ELDORADO 5-3200 














ORES 
METALS 
SYAALID gS 


70 PINE STREET, New York 5, N. Y. 


Cables: PHIBRO, N. Y 








Alloys 


FERROCHROMIUM — Per lb of Cr: 
High carbon (4-9% C) 65-69% Cr, 
lump, carloads f.o.b. destination conti- 
nental U.S.A. 2644c; low carbon, 0.01C, 
32%4c. 


FERROCOLUMBIUM — Per lb of Cb 
contained, 50-55%, $6.80@$6.90. 


FERROMANGANESE—Per net (short) 
ton, 74-76% Mn, $190, f.o.b. shipping 
point seaboard and major domestic pro- 
ducing points. 


FERROMOLYBDENUM, Etc. — Per lb 
of Mo contained, f.o.b. shipping point: 
Ferromolybdenum, 58-64% Mo, pow- 
dered, $1.57, all other sizes $1.46; cal- 
cium molybdate (CaO MoOs), $1.28; 
technical molybdic trioxide (MoOs), 
bagged, $1.24, canned, $1.25. 


Quantity extras, subject to change 
without notice, follow: 


5,000 lb or more, base price; 1,000 Ib 
up to 4,999 lb, 2c; 500 lb up to 999 lb, 
3c; 100 lb up to 499 Ib, 6c; 25 lb up to 
99 lb, 6c plus $5 packing charge. 


FERROPHOSPHORUS — Per gross ton, 
23-25% P, carloads f.o.b. Siglo, Mt. 
Pleasant, Tenn., $90. Unitage of $4 for 
each 1% of P above or below the 24% 
base. 


FERROSILICON — Per lb of contained 
Si, f.0.b. shipping point: 50% grade 11%c; 
low-aluminum 12.95c. 


FERROTITANIUM LOW -CARBON — 
Per lb of Ti contained: 25%, 0.10% C, 
$1.50; 40%, 0.10% C, $1.35, f.0.b. destina- 
tion east of Mississippi River. 


FERROTUNGSTEN — Per lb of W con- 
tained, 72-82% W, $3.45 in lots of 5,000 
lb or more. Effective on contract busi- 
ness, Sept. 1. 


FERROVANADIUM —Per lb of V con- 
tained: Open hearth, $3.10; crucible, 
$3.20; low-carbon and silicon, $3.40. 


SILICOMANGANESE — Per lb carload 
lots, f.o.b. shipping point, bulk: 65-68% 
Mn, max. 1%% C, 18-20% Si 11.2c; max. 
2% C, 15-17% Si, 1lc; max. 3% C, 12- 
1444% Si, 10.8c. 


SPIEGELEISEN—Per gross ton, carload 
lots, f.o.b. Palmerton, Pa.: 16-19% Mn, 
3% max. Si, $86; 19-21% Mn, $88; 21-23% 
Mn, $90.50. 


Brass and Bronze Ingot 


85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 41c; 80-10-10 (No. 
305) 4434c; 88-10-2 (No. 215) 52%c. 
Yellow, 3234c and upward. Manganese 
bronze (No. 421) 38%c. 
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E&MJ QUOTATIO 


NS 





ELECTROLYTIC COPPER 


Domestic Expor% 
Refinery Refinery 


Daily Prices of Metals 


r TIN ‘ r 








Straits 99% (a) 


New York New York New York 


LEAD 
’ t 





ZINC ‘ 
Delivered East 


St. Louis (b) St. Louis 





42.800 43.675 
43.200 43.500 
No Market 42.925 
42.800 43.500 
Holiday 43.400 
42.800 43.425 


96.375 95.375 
96.375 95.375 
96.375 95.375 
96.250 95.250 
Holiday Holiday 
96.125 95.125 15.500 


15.500 
15.500 
15.500 
15,500 
Holiday 


15.300 
15.300 
15.300 
15.300 
Holiday 
15.300 


13.500 13.000 
13.500 13.000 
13.500 13.000 
13.500 13.000 
Holiday Holiday 
13.500 13.000 





Averages 42.900 43.404 


96.300 95.300 15.500 
(a) Nominal Quotation for tin content. 


15.300 13.500 13.000 


(b) Prime Western Zinc sold on delivered basis at centers where freight from East St. Louis exceeds one-half cent a pound. 


Average Prices for calendar week ended Nov. 5 are: Domestic copper f.o.b. refinery, 42.820c; export copper f.o.b. refinery, 
43.563c; Straits tin, 96.458c; New York lead, 15.500c; St. Louis lead, 15.300c; Prime Western zinc delivered 13.500c; East St. Louis 


zinc, 13.000c; and silver 91.625c. 


The above quotations are our appraisal of the 
major United States markets, based on sales report- 
ed by producers and their agencies. They represent 
peyments received by producers for the product. 
They are reduced to the basis of cash, New York or 
St. Louls, as noted. Prices in cents per pound. 

Copper, lead and zinc quotations are based on 
sales for both prompt and future deliveries; tin 
quotations are for prompt delivery only. 

In the trade, domestic copper prices are quoted 
on a delivered basis, that is, delivered at 


obtaining in the open market and is based on sales 
in the foreign market reduced to the f.o.b. refinery 
equivalent, Atlantic seaboard. On f.a.s. transactions 
we deduct 0.075c, for lighterage, etc., to arrive at 
the f.o.b. refinery quotation. 

Quotations for copper are for ordinary forms of 
wirebars and ingot bars. The premiums on special 
shapes, effective in some instances on deliveries 
beginning Sept. 1, 1955, are: Standard ingots 0.25c 
per pound; slabs 0.55c and up, cakes 0.6c and 
up, d di on weight and dimensions; billets 





er’s plants. As delivery charges vary with the desti- 
nation, the figures shown above are net prices at 
refineries on the Atlantic seaboard. Delivered prices 
in New England average 0.300c. per pound above 
refinery basis. 

Our export quotation for copper reflects prices 


1.725¢c and up, depending on dimensions and qual- 
ity. Discount on cathodes 0.125c to 0.15¢ per 
pound. 

Quotations for zinc reflects sales of the Prime 
Western grade as well as sales of other grades 
when sold on a Prime Western basis. Premiums 


obtaining over Prime Western zinc in the East St. 
Louls market on the following grades, in cents per 
pound: Selected 0.10c; Brass Special 0.25c; In- 
termediate 0.5c. High Grade zinc sold on contract, 
delivered to the consumers’ plant, commands a 
premium of 1.35c per pound over the East St. 
Louls basis for Prime Western; on Special High 
Grade the premium or differential is 1.50c to 1.75c 
per pound, depending on seller, effective Oct. 20. 

Quotations for lead are for the common grade, 
and are based on sales of domestically refined meta! 
sold to d th %. The differential on 
sales in the Chicago district is 15 points under New 
York; for California 20 points under New York; for 
New England add 7% points to the New York basis. 
Corroding grade commands a premium over com- 
mon lead of 10 points. 





Note: The daily quotations for copper, lead and zinc are weighted averages of sales reported to E&MJ; weekly averages are arithmetical 
averages of the daily quotations; monthly averages are the arithmetical averages of the daily quotations. 





Silver, Gold, and Sterling Exchange 


Sterling Silver 
Nov. Exchange New York London 


London 
Gold (a) 





280.2187 91.625 79.500 2 
280.2232 91.625 79.500 
Not Quoted 
91.625 
Holiday 


280.2500 
Holiday 


79.500 
79.250 


49s. 834d. 
249s. 8d. 


249s. 814d. 
249s. 8d. 


The daily silver quotation reported by 
Handy & Harman, in cents and fractions 
of a cent per troy ounce, is the price paid 
by Handy & Harman in settlement for sil- 
ver contained in unrefined silverbearing 
materials submitted to them for refining. 
It is determined on the basis of offers of 
bar silver .999 fine as made to Handy & 
Harman for nearby delivery at New York 
by regular suppliers in quantities suffi- 


The Treasury's purchase price of newly 
mined domestic silver was established at 
90.5¢ per troy ounce, 1000 fine, effective 
on July 1, 1946 under an amendment to 
the Silver Purchase Act of July 6, 1939. 


London silver quotations are in pence 
per troy ounce, basis .999 fine. 


London gold quotations are per troy 
ounce, basis 1000 fine. 


cient to meet daily requirements, and it 
is usually one quarter cent below the 
price at which such offers are made. 


280.2187 
280.228 


91.625 
91.625 


79.250 249s. 8d. 
(a) Open market 


Sterling, in cents, N. Y. Federal Reserve 
Bank average of noon buying rates. 








THIS WEEK’S BUSINESS INDICATORS 


Latest Preceding Month 
Week Week Ago 


Year 
Ago 


Net Change 
Year Ago 





Steel Rate (% of capacity in operation) 

Steel Ingot Production, thousands of tons 

Automobile Production (cars and trucks) 

Electric Power Output (millions kwh.)................ 
Engr’g Const. Awards, 4-week daily av., in thousands (c) 
Federal Reserve Index of Industrial Production (e) .... 
E&MJ Index of Nonferrous Metal Prices (b) (d) 236.44 Oct. 236.44 187.50 

All Commodities, Bureau of Labor Statistics (e) --(d)111.6 Oct. 111.6 109.7 

(a) Revised. (b) 100 is composite of 1922-3-4. (c) From Eng. News-Record. (d) Preliminary. (e) Base period 1947-49 


98.3 (a) 99.4 
(a) 2,400 
(a) 188,283 


10,644 


96.5 
2,330 
102,079 
10,627 
$68,336 
141 


78.6 
1,874 
116,575 
9,152 
$52,265 
125 


+19.7 
+498 
+-90,483 
+1,507 
+$5,112 
+16 

+48.94 

+19 


$57,377 
(d)141 Oct. 





London Metal Exchange 


PER ~~ LEAD . 
Current 


Month 
Bid Asked 


106% 106% 
106% 106% 
106% 106% 
106% 106% 106% 106% 91% 91% 769% 770 751 
357% 358% 106% 107 106% 106% 91% 91% 766 767 750 


Prices are for the official a.m. session in pounds sterling per ton of 2240 Ib. Copper basis wire bars, lead 99-97%, zinc 98% and tin min. 99.75%. 
Note: For lead average, Monterrey, see page 11; U.S. Gold, see page 5. 








TIN ‘ 


— 


Current 
Month 
Bid Asked 
90% 


91 
91 


3 
Bid 


750 
752 
751% 


Cash 

Bid Asked 
768 
768 
769 


3 Mo. 
Bid Asked 


106 
106% 
106% 


3 Mo. 
Bid Asked 
350% 351 





770 
769 
770 


106% 
106% 
106% 


91 
91% 
91% 


Mo. 

Asked 
752 
752% 
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STOCK AND SERVICE CENTERS FOR “INCO” NICKEL 


ATLANTA 3 
J. M. Tull Metal & 
285 Marietta Street, N. 
Tel. Alpine 3871 
BALTIMORE 5 
Whitehead sactat Products 
Company, Inc 
4300 East Monument Street 
Tel. Eastern 7-3200 
BUFFALO 7 
Whitehead Meta! Products 
Company, Inc 
2128 Elmwood Avenue 
Tel. Bedford 3100 
CALGARY, ALTA. 
Wilkinson Company, Ltd. 
630 8th Avenue, est 
Tel. 691427 
CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS. 
a posest Products 
261. Aibacry "Sireet 
Tel. Trowbridge 6-4689 


CHICAGO 23 


Tel. Capitol 1 3000 
CLEVELAND 14 


7 
Tel. Utah 1-5000 


COLUMBUS 8, 

Willems end Company, 
851 Williams Avenue 

Tel. Axminster 4-1623 


ones ° 


The following ore sources of supply for INCO 
technical service on the vse of INCO primary nick 


Tei. Tyler 6-3000 

ALTA. 
Wilkinson Company, 
7025 103rd Street 
Tel. 35834 


GRAND RAPIDS 2 
Steel Seies Corporation 
226 Federal Square Building 
Tel. Grand Rapids 9-3981 
HARRISON, N. J. 
Whitehead Metal Products 
Company, Inc 
1000 South 4th Street 
Tel. Humboldt $-5900 


HOUSTON 3 
Metal Goods 
711 Milby Street 
Tel. Central 6881 


Sherman 
Tel. fd 1535 


eneenes ae CITY 8, MO. 
} andy = aga 
Sool Grand Aven 
Tel. Victor nw 


tos anenns 22 
Pecific Metals Gomecay. & —y 
; ror South 
ae Bah Bed . 
Tet Raymond 3-54. 


LOUISVILLE 3 
Willams and Company, Inc. 
109 South Preston Street 
Tel. Clay 7781 


MILWAUKEE 9 


401 Harding Street, N. E. 
Tel. Sterling 1-4893 


Robert 
2075 Wes 
Tel. 


bry ae 
250 Church Street 
Tel. Spruce 7-2345 


NEW ORLEANS 12 
Metal Goods C 
432 Julia Street 
Tel. Canal 7373 


NEW YORK 1 
—— ‘Meta Products 
Inc 


303 West 10th Street 
Tel. Watkins 4-1500 


PHILADELPHIA 40 
Whitehead Metal Products 
Company, Inc 
1955 Hunting Park Avenue 
Tel. Baldwin 9-2323 
PHOENIX 
Pacific Metals Company, Ltd. 
909 North First Street 
Tel. Alpine 4-0369 
PITTSBURGH 33 
Willems and Company, Inc 
901 Pennsylvama Avenue 
Tel. Cedar 1-8600 
PORTLAND 12, ORE. 


ay Metals Company 
6 North Randolph Avenue 
Tel. Atlantic 8-5201 


ST. LOUIS 10 


oe LAKE City 4 
acific Metals Company, Ltd. 
31 West Sth South 
Tel. Davis 2.3461 


SAN DIEGO | 


Pacific Metals Company, Ltd. 


1533 India Street 
Tel. Belmont 4-3255 


a ~ FRANCISCO 1} 


ission 7-1104 
SEATTLE 4 
Eagie Metals Company 
4755 First Avenue South 
Tel. Lander 9974 


SPOKANE 24 
Eagle Metals Company 
Helena at Broadway 
Tel. Keystone 0586 


SYRACUSE 4 
eaehend Meta! Products 
nm 
207 Sor'w "Kaylor Street 
Tel. 74 


TOLEDO 12 
Wilhams and Company, Inc. 
946 Kane Street 
Tel. Klondike 8661 


TORONTO 2, ONT. 


Tel. Empire 3-9421 


TULSA 3 
Meta! Goods Corporation 
302 North Boston Street 
Tel. Tulsa 4-4101 


VANCOUVER, B.C. 


etal Good: i, Corporation Steet Seles Corporation 
oat t cones teak Roed tt Cornet] Street 
Tel. Elmhurst 3271 Tel Hilltop 2-2020 


DENVER 2 
Meta! Goods Corporation 
2425 Walnut Street 
Tel. Acoma 2-5891 


Wilkinson Company, Ltd. 
190 West Second A 
Tel. Emeraid 2121 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 
Alloy Metal Sales Limited 
20 Montcalm Street 
Tel. 501141 


Tel. Prospect 1-5255 


4». 
INCO, 


TRAGE MARE 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


67 WALL STREET . - - NEW YORK 5, WN. Y. 





Copper Production by Countries 


Reference should be made to the footnotes for the basis of accounting. Statistics on 

a uniform basis are not available. Data from American Bureau of Metal Statistics in 
tons of 2,000 Ib. 

Jan.-Dec. Jan.-June May June July Aug. Sept. 


1954 1955 1955 1955 1955 1955 1955 
United States (a): 


Crude 

Refined 
Canada (b) 

Refined in Canada .... 
Mexico (c) 


553,536 
770,755 
156,699 
(252,098) (139,026) 
59,030 
372,814 


95,042 
135,042 


90,645 
130,881 
25,718 27,465 26,481 
(23,880) (21,900) (21,225) (26,200) (24,764) 
29,268 4,677 5,402 5,425 4,829 4,745 
Chile (d) 231,279 38,735 38,164 35,081 
Peru (d) 14,595 2,616 2,635 2,738 2,613 2,544 
Austria (i) ° 6,972 1,400 1,119 1,144 
Fed. Rep. of Germany (i). 258,259 143,486 24,641 23,639 23,848(j) 24,929 
Norway (f) 14,205 7,181 1,236 1,433 1,228 
United Kingdom (g)(h). 152,858 69,106 11,772 14,837 9,418 
Yugoslavia (c) 14,693 2,487 3,045 3,200 
India (f) (h) 4,070 743 718 717 673 
Japan (e) 55,653 8,069 5,655 10,814 
Of which known scrap (41,581) (16,343) (3,219) (2,524) (3,538) 
Turkey (f) 11,733 1,953 2,252 
Australia (c) 25,508 4,501 4,308 
Northern Rhodesia (c) 386,577 157,393 35,301 35,166 34,306 
Union of So. Africa (d).. 43,153 22,456 4,639 2,700 4,548 
(a) Reported by Copper Institute. Crude, recoverable contents of mine production or smelter 
production or shipments, and custom intake. Does not include intake of scrap nor of imported 
ore except that received from Cuba and Philippines. Refined including production from im- 
ported ores, concentrates and scrap. (b) Blister copper plus recoverable copper in concen- 
trates, matte, etc., exported. (c) Crude copper, i.e., copper content of blister or converter 
copper as originally produced in the several countries, although some of it may be refined at 
home, e.g., in Rhodesia. Not included is the copper content of ore shipped elsewhere for 
smelting. (d) Blister and/or refined. (e) Refined. There are quantities of scrap included 
in the electrolytic production in addition to that reported, tonnage of which is not obtainable. 
(f) Smelter production. (g) Refinery production from imported blister only. (h) British 
Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics. (i) Electrolytic and fire-refined including scrap. 
(j) Revised. 


31,846 
51,182 


67,990(j) 94,755 


1,311,031 98,732 139,880 


10,946 


28,942 33,087 


Tin Firm Says U. S. Stockpile 
Main Question for Industry 


A leading firm in the international tin 
markets in a recent statement indicated 
that within the next few months a num- 
ber of decisions will be made that will 
“radically affect the tin market.” 

The report says the future of the 
Texas Smelter, United States stockpil- 
ing, and the International Tin Agree- 
ment will have to be settled, and the 
fundamental question which will arise 
is whether or not the 23,000 tons now 
absorbed in the American stockpile will 
be freed to the market, and if so, 
whether the tin restriction scheme will 
be in a position to deal with this or such 
lesser surplus of production over con- 
sumption that must make itself felt next 
year. 

Last month the Federal Facilities 
Corporation announced that it had re- 
ceived some 50 inquiries for the Texas 
City Smelter prospectus of sale. The 
corporation has stated that half a dozen 
of these were inquiries from people 
seriously interested in buying the 
smelter. No doubt several months will 
elapse before a decision is reached, but 
there is considerable doubt whether any 
private interests would be willing to 
buy this comparatively old smelter un- 
less they were assured of some form of 
subsidy; and it is the present view of 
American authorities that such a sub- 
sidy is unlikely to be agreed to. This 
would mean not only that the smelter 
would be closed, and the ores at present 
treated there diverted to some other 
destination, but that American stockpil- 
ing would cease. 


U. S. Tin Stockpile 


Political considerations apart, it is dif- 
ficult to find any good logical reason why 
the United States, with a strategic 
hoard which would satisfy her con- 
sumption for many years, should desire 
to add to it. If this view proves to be 
correct, a readjustment in the pressure 
of supply and demand must follow, and 
this might well become an important 
market factor, particularly if the tin 
scheme is then still in abeyance, or not 
in a position to begin operating. 

Anxious eyes are being turned on the 
general election in Indonesia. It will be 
some time before all the results are in, 
but it appears that the Communist 
Party has made considerable gains, and 
political observers suggest that the 
eventual government may well consist 
of a coalition of several parties. What 
effect this will have on her ratification 
of the International Tin Agreement is 
problematical. The only thing that can 
safely be said is that without Indonesia 
—the world’s second largest producer— 
the agreement would be unworkable. 

An important feature of the world tin 
position is the steadily increasing de- 
mand for tinplate. With the peak of the 
canning period in the U. K. now past, it 
is apparent that all available supplies, 
including the 80,000 tons of tinplate im- 
ported from the United States and 
France, have been used up. Moreover, 

(Continued on page 11) 
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it seems likely that the need for tin- 
plate next year will surpass current 
record levels as food canners add new 
products to the traditional ones. 


Tinplate Consumption 


This advance is world-wide, and is 
particularly strong in America. The fol- 
lowing table shows tinplate consump- 
tion in thousands of long tons. 

United United World 

Kingdom States Total 

410 3,610 5,530 
390 3,430 
453 3,094 
439 3,821 
498 3,839 

Last year’s figure of 6,300,000 tons for 
the whole world was the highest ever 
recorded, and when the final figure for 
this year has been compiled it will al- 
most certainly be exceeded. Moreover, 
plans in hand for extending production 
both in this country and in the United 
States are extensive. An increase of 20% 
within the next two years is the esti- 
mate put forward by the authorities 
concerned. 

In spite of the technological saving of 
tin metal in the manufacture of tinplate, 
this article is taking a slowly increasing 
proportion of world supplies. Whereas 
in 1950 the amount of tin used in tin- 
plate was 39% of the total, in 1954, the 
percentage had gone up to 43%. 


Tin Production 


In a different sphere of the tin world 
another interesting change is taking 
place. During the course of last year 
and the first half of this year, there has 
been a distinct shift in the relative 
importance of the three main producing 
countries: Malaya, Indonesia and 
Bolivia. Altogether they produce three- 
quarters of the free world’s tin. 

The following table shows Malayan 
output in 1955, in long tons. The monthly 
average for 1954 was 5,058 long tons. 
January ...... 5,151 
February .... 4,792 
March ....... 5,190 
April ........ 4,874 


Malaya’s sustained production over 
the last 18 months is remarkabie, when 
it is remembered that no large-scale 
prospecting has taken place since before 
the war. 

In the first half of 1955, output 
continued at the previous high rates, 
and in fact, last August proved to be 
the best month since the war. At one 
time it was thought that the high 
production in 1954 must have been 
an attempt to secure high quotas under 
the tin scheme. But whatever the 
original incentive may have been, the 
improvement has been maintained; and 
there is no doubt that the recovery of 
the world tin price and its recent 
comparative stability has been a major 
influence. The report suggests that there 
is little likelihood of any sudden change 
in the output in Malaya. 

In Indonesia, production has similarly 
been well maintained, and although to- 


tal output from year to year is more 
variable than for most other countries, 
there has nevertheless been a strong 
trend upwards, which began in 1948, 
after the industry had rid itself of most 
of the war destruction. At the begin- 
ning of 1955 production fell sharply and 
it was thought that this might prove to 
be one of the “lean” years which have 
occurred every alternate year. How- 
ever, after the pronounced seasonal de- 
cline in the early months of this year, 
the leeway has been more than made 
up, and if continued at the rate seen in 
recent months total output this year 
could well equal last year’s 35,861 tons. 

There has been a marked though ir- 
regular deterioration in Bolivia’s out- 
put. Her annual production today is 
10,000 tons less than it was ten years 
ago. This decline reflects the mining 
difficulties resulting from a continual 
depreciation in the grade of ground be- 
ing worked, and which inevitably fol- 
lowed the more intensive exploitation of 
ores necessitated by World War II. Nev- 
ertheless, there appears to be no seri- 
ous concern by the Bolivian govern- 
ment, possibly because if tin restriction 
comes into operation the quota allocated 
to them will not cause them to pro- 
duce at a lower rate. In addition, ener- 
getic efforts are being made to diversify 
the economy and release the country 
from its almost total dependence on one 
mineral. It is unlikely that Bolivian out- 
put will exceed 30,000 tons a year. 


Refractories 


CHROME BRICK — Per ton f.o.b. ship- 
ping point: Chemically bonded $86; 
burned, $80. 


FIRECLAY BRICK—Per M, first qual- 
ity, $114.00, Missouri, Kentucky, Penn- 
sylvania; high heat quality, $107.00. 
Ohio, intermediate grade, $107.00; sec- 
ond quality, $98.00. 


MAGNESITE — Brick, per ton f.o.b. 
works, 9-in. straights, $109; chemically 
bonded, $97.50. 


SILICA BRICK—Per M., Pennsylvania, 
$120.00; Alabama, $120; Illinois, $130. 


iron, Steel, and Coke 


PIG IRON — Per gross ton Valley fur- 
naces: Bessemer, $59.50; basic, $58.50, 
and No. 2 foundry, $59.00. 


STEEL — Per net ton, f.0.b. mill, Pitts- 
burgh, billets and slabs, $68.50; Bars per 
100 Ib. $4.65; plates and structural 
shapes, $4.50@$4.60. 


COKE — Per ton, Connellsville furnace, 
$13.50@$14.00; foundry, $16.50@$17.00. 


STEEL SCRAP — Per gross ton, deliv- 
ered Pittsburgh No. 1 heavy $43.00; 
No. 2 heavy $40.00; Cleveland, No. 1 
heavy $42.00; No. 2 heavy, $38.00. 
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Tri-State Concentrates 


Joplin, Nov. 8, 1955 
Blende 
Prime coarse (60% zinc) 
Flotation, 60% zinc 
Galena 
Coarse and flotation, 80% lead ....(a)$195.05 
(a) Effective Sept. 27, 1955. 


Lead Average (Monterrey) 


The net price realized by the Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining Co. on all of 
its sales of Mexican pig lead, including 
metal sold for consumption in Mexico, 
during the week ended Oct. 29, 1955, 
was 13.12 (U.S.) per lb, f.o.b. refinery 
Monterrey, Mex. 

2 


Smelters’ Aluminum Alloys 


Delivered prices of smelters’ alumi- 
num ingot per pound, in lots of 10,000 
lb. or more. 

Piston alloy 3142@32%c; No. 12 alloy 
304%2@3l1c; No. 13 alloy, max. .30 cop- 
per, 324%4@32%c. 

Deoxidizing grades: No. 1, 31@31%4c; 
No. 2, 30@30%c; No. 3, 29@29%c; No. 4, 
284 28 ec. 

» 


Smeliters’ Copper Scrap Prices 


Custom smelters’ buying prices for 
scrap, carload lots, refinery: 

No. 1 copper and wire, 39c; No. 2 
heavy copper, 37%4c; light copper, 35%4c; 
refinery brass, 3544c. 

. 


Dealers’ Scrap Prices 

Dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. New 
York or equivalent freight points, for 
wholesale quantities, in cents per lb 
No. 1 copper wire 35144 @36 
Heavy copper & wire, mixed 34@34% 
Light copper 3144@32 
No. 1 composition 28@28 2 
Composition turnings 27@27'2 
co cedeens 17@17% 
Yellow brass turnings, mix 174%2@18 
Heavy yellow brass, mixed 18%@19 
Auto radiators, unsweated . 2214@23 
Brass pipe, cut 221%4@23 
Rod brass turnings, No. 1.. 21@21% 
Rod ends, brass 22@22% 
New soft brass clips 2214@23 
Cast aluminum, mixed .... 16%2@17 
Aluminum crankcases 16%@17 
Aluminum clips, new soft . 19@19%% 
Sheet aluminum, old clean. 16@16% 
Aluminum turnings, clean . 11@11% 
Zine die cast, mixed 3%@4% 
Zinc die cast, new 5%4@5% 
Old zinc 5%4@5% 
New zinc clips T%@T 2 
Soft or hard lead 12@12% 
Battery plates 6%@7 
Babbitt mixed 14@14%% 
Linotype or stereotype. ... 14@14%% 
Electrotype 12%@13 
Solder joints close cut 18@18% 
Block tin pipe 80@81 
Autobearing babbitt 46@48 
Monel clips, new 55@58 
Monel sheet, clean 50@53 
Nickel, rod ends 90@95 
Nickel, clippings 90@95 
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Gold : Silver 
Lead I : Zinc 
Bismuth at Cadmium 


Arsenic as — Tellurium 


Antimonial Lead 


UNITED STATES SMELTING 
REFINING AND MINING COMPANY 


57 WILLIAM STREET SALES OFFICE NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















copper 


Electrolytic NEC* CCC* 


+ 
99.99 +Q% Electric* 
High Grade Electrolytic 


lead 


Common Desilverized ILR* NODULIZED MANGANESE ORE 


Gi L um ' DUI IWD  FERROMANGANESE stanoato ore 


CADMIUM « SILVER + BISMUTH + INDIUM 


Arsenic « Palladium « Platinum « Selenium « Tellurium *« Vanadium 


Pig + Ingot 


Anaconda Sales Company 
25 Broadway, New York 4, New York 
Subsidiary of The Anaconda Company 





*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 86255 (REV) 
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